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In recent months there has been a growing demand 
from a variety of sources for professionally sound 
and effective vocational guidance—starting as early 
as possible in the schools and continuing throughout 
the working life span of the individual. The Na-— 
tional Manpower Council in its "Policy for Skilled 
Manpower" points up the need for vocational guid— 
ance in affording each individual the opportunity 
for freedom of vocational choice. The Committee on 
Specialized Personnel of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization has made similar recommendations in its 
search for methods of early identification and de- 
velopment of engineering and scientific talent in 
our secondary schools. The Kefauver Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency has just completed hearings on 
youth employment which placed heavy emphasis on the 
widespread availability of vocational guidance in 
helping young people to achieve some sense of self— 


Message from the 


PRESIDENT 


realization and achievement in a complex society. 
Many professional societies such as the Engineering 
Manpower Council and the National Health Council 
have pointed toward vocational guidance as a partial 
solution to their problem of developing more ade-— 
quate manpower resources. Increasingly, trade as— 
sociations and trade unions are also recognizing 
vocational guidance as the means for presenting to 
youth the opportunities which exist in various in- 
dustries and occupations which are in danger of ob-— 
solescence for lack of new blood to cope with chang— 
ing technology. 

But these challenges to greater effort, welcome as 
they are, come at a time when vocational guidance 
services are badly in need of financial as well as 
moral support. The big bulge in secondary school 
enrollment is only just beginning. Will guidance 
services be adequately supported and financed when 
the needs for classroom teachers and physical facili- 
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ties are likely to be so urgent? This is the ques— 
tion that a strong and effective professional organ- 
ization of guidance workers must be prepared to 
answer. The answer can be affirmative if all the 
groups who stand to benefit understand the stake 
they have in effective guidance services in their 
own communities as well as in broader State and 
national settings. 

Therefore, we need a wider range of membership; 
we need stronger and more active branches; and we 
need more effective ongoing professional programs 
among our standing committees and sections. The 
simple and most direct method of achieving these 
goals is for each member to assume a little more 
personal responsibility along the following lines: 


1. Become an active and participating member of an 
NVGA-—APGA branch; 

2. Become an active and participating member of 
one of NVGA's sections—the new chairmen of 
these sections are listed on the back cover of 
the Quarterly; 

35. Bring at least one new national member, in addi- 
tion to yourself, into APGA and NVGA during the 
coming year. 


Charles E. Odell 
President, N.V.G.A., 1955-1956 
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Hawatt’s Joint Committee on 
GUIDANCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


of Youth 


YEUELL Y. HARRIS and MAUREEN STEVENS 


owarb the end of the second- 
ta school period the problem 
of vocational adjustment becomes 
increasingly important to those 
young people who are terminating 
their formal education. The pur- 
pose of this article is to illustrate 
how in Hawaii the Department of 
Public Instruction, the Territorial 
Department of Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations, the University of 
Hawaii, and the business commu- 
nity are working together to pro- 
vide graduates (and students who 
drop out before graduation) with 
the best possible vocational guid- 
ance and job placement programs. 
Youthfulness is a feature of 
Hawaii's nearly one-half million 
population. Fifty per cent of its 
people are 23 years of age or less 
as compared with an average of 
30 years for the nation as a whole. 
The labor force in Hawaii is ap- 
proximately 200,000 and the high 
school graduating classes which 
presently exceed 6,000 are increas- 


YEvELL Y. Harris is Director of 
Research and Evaluation in the Ha- 
waii Department of Public Instruction 
and MAuREEN STEVENS is Chief of 
Staff Services in the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security of the Territorial 
Department of Labor & Industrial 
Relations. 
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ing annually. More than one-third 
of these young people enter the 
labor force to seek permanent work, 
thus constituting a sizable addition 
to the labor force. Although busi- 
ness conditions in the Territory are 
good and the employment level 
high, job opportunities are not 
keeping pace with Hawaii's ever- 
growing labor force. Furthermore, 
the majority of job openings are 
for trained and experienced work- 
ers and consequently there exists 
a major employment problem for 
inexperienced high school gradu- 
ates. 

In May, 1952 the directors and 
representatives of the Department 
of Public Instruction and the Ter- 
ritorial Department of Labor and 
Industrial Relations met to consider 
this growing youth employment 
problem. Realizing that the two 
public agencies alone could not 
entirely solve the problem of fitting 
graduates into jobs for which they 
are best fitted and training students 
to meet the needs of the commu- 
nity, representatives of the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii and of private indus- 
try including the Territory’s lead- 
ing economists were invited to par- 
ticipate. This initial meeting re- 
sulted in a permanent group now 
known as the Joint Committee on 
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Guidance and Employment of 
Youth. Under the chairmanship 
of Dr. James H. Shoemaker, Vice 
President and Research Director 
of the Bank of Hawaii, the commit- 
tee began to formulate its program 
and take specific steps to solve the 
youth employment problem and 
also to assist officials in the two 
Territorial agencies in the devel- 
opment of their policies and op- 
erations which affect young peo- 
ple. 


Purposes of the Joint Committee 


1. To stimulate public awareness 
and understanding of the youth 
employment problem in the Ter- 
ritory. 

2. To promote action in the com- 
munity for expanded vocational 
guidance and employment op- 
portunities for young people. 

3. To evaluate the effectiveness of 
the counseling and placement 
services offered to young people 
and indicate means by which 
the Territorial Employment 


unemPLoven TF} 


EMPLOYED 


OUT OF THE 
LABOR FORCE 


6 mos. after 
graduation 
in Jon. 1953 


Service can improve its services 
to youth. 

4. To provide information to be 
utilized by the school system in 
making curriculum adjustments 
and in evaluating and improving 
training facilities for youth. 


Graduate Surveys 
To carry out the ie ay for 


which it was formed, the Joint 
Committee believes that it is essen- 
tial to know and understand the 
problems of graduates seeking em- 
ployment. Therefore, the Joint 
Committee has since 1952 devel- 
oped continuous factual data on 
the Territory’s youth. This re- 
search has been primarily confined 
to two distinct areas, the first of 
which has involved comprehensive 
surveys of pre-graduation plans of 
high school graduates. These sur- 
veys have been designed to disclose 
the work intentions, plans for fur- 
ther education, vocational interests, 
and needs for further vocational 
guidance. The June surveys have 


1% yrs. after 2 % yrs. after 
graduation graduation 
In Jan. 1954 in Feb, 1955 
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been conducted by circulating 
questionnaire forms to the 36 
public and private high schools 
throughout the Territory. With ex- 
cellent cooperation of both the pub- 
lic and private schools, over 90 per 
cent of the seniors have completed 
the questionnaires each year re- 
lating to their post high school 
plans. Using the I.B.M. facilities 
of the University of Hawaii, each 
questionnaire was coded, tabulated, 
and analyzed. For the first time 
there was available for study and 
use data on the plans of almost all 
of the graduates leaving the Terri- 
torial schools. 

The June surveys of high school 
graduates during the past three 
years have revealed certain char- 
acteristics and basic trends of 
graduates. It has been learned 
that: 


1. There is a gradual increase in 
the number of high school grad- 
uates who plan to continue with 
their education. 

. There has been an _ increased 
number of high school graduates 
going to the mainland for fur- 
ther education. 

3. Male high school graduates find 
it more difficult to find jobs than 
female graduates. 

4. More high school graduates, 
both male and female, plan an- 
nually to enter the armed forces. 


to 


Follow-up Surveys 


The second area of the Joint 
Committee’s research program has 


been in the field of follow-up sur- 
veys of high school graduates. 
These studies have included both 
periodic overall surveys and more 
frequent sample surveys. The 
1952 high school graduates have 
participated in overall surveys six 
months after graduation, one year, 
and eighteen months following 
high school graduation, with an 
average sample return of over sixty 
per cent. 

The most recent phase of this 
follow-up research program has in- 
volved the conducting of a survey 
in February, 1955, to throw light 
on the status of the last three years’ 
high school graduates. Results of 
this study summarized below 
clearly show a changing pattern. in 
the level of employment of high 
school graduates as they develop 
experience. 

As a result of these pre-gradua- 
tion and follow-up surveys, Hawaii 
probably possesses more detailed 
information about what is happen- 
ing to high school graduates than 
does any state or community on the 
mainland. While members of the 
Committee have played a significant 
role in these studies, a major part 
of the work has been carried out 
by principals, teachers, students, 
and graduates of both public and 
private schools. 


School and Employment Service 
Cooperation 


Activities of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Guidance and Employment 
of Youth have not been confined to 


In February 1955 


1952 1953 1954 
Graduates Graduates Graduates 
Out of the Labor Force 54% (3323) 57% (3565) 59% (8538) 
Employed 88% (2328) 32% (2005) 22% (1346) 
Unemployed 8% (491) 11% (711) 19% (1140) 
Total Graduates (6142) (6281) (6024) 
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the field of research alone. A ma- 
jor accomplishment of the Joint 
Committee has been to implement 
the cooperation between the De- 
partment of Public Instruction and 
the Department of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations through the fol- 
lowing program: 


1. The Employment Service dele- 
gates a staff member to maintain 
liaison with secondary school 
counselors, including systematic 
and planned visits to all high 
schools. 

2. The Department of Public In- 
struction designates a staff mem- 
ber to serve as coordinator with 
the Territorial Employment 
Service. 

3. The Department of Labor and 
Industrial Relations furnishes 
secondary schools with current 
labor market information and 
other pertinent related data. 

4. The Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, de- 
velops occupational information 
on occupational needs, require- 
ments, trends, and related data 
in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industrial 
Relations. 

5. Selected secondary school coun- 
selors are trained in the Em- 
ployment Service counseling 
and placement techniques. 

6. Selected secondary school coun- 
selors are placed in the Employ- 
ment Service for practical ex- 
perience during vacation pe- 
riods. 

7. The General Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery is given to students on a 
selective basis by Employment 
Service personnel and follow-up 
counseling is given with a view 
to recommending further voca- 
tional, commercial, or technical 
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training by secondary school 
counselors. 

8. Employment Service personnel 
are trained in the interpretation 
and use of school tests and guid- 
ance information which may 
have value for guidance pur- 
poses. 

9. Procedures have been devel- 
oped for making school records 
available to the Employment 
Service with a minimum of 


delay. 


Summer Counseling Program 


As an outgrowth of the above 
program and upon the recommen- 
dations of the Joint Committee 
there has been established a coun- 
seling program during the past 
three summers for high school and 
university graduates. Each year 
school counselors have been as- 
signed by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction to the Territorial 
Employment Service to augment 
Employment Service staff in assist- 
ing the placement of young people 
in jobs. Under this program the 
school counselors work as a team 
with the Employment Service coun- 
seling and interviewing staff and 
they have called in the several 
hundred youths who have indi- 
cated on the June survey question- 
naire forms that they desired per- 
manent employment and needed 
help in getting jobs. The summer 
youth program has been in effect 
in the Honolulu local office of the 
Employment Service for the past 
three years and in Hilo, Hawaii, 
during the past two summers. The 
Joint Committee plans to expand 
the program to all of the neighbor 
islands. 


Labor Market Information for 
Students 


Another outgrowth of the coop- 
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erative program has been dissemi- 
nation to the schools of a publica- 
tion, “Student Edition of the Ha- 
waii Labor Market,” the purpose 
of which is to keep youth, teachers, 
and guidance counselors informed 
of changing job market develop- 
ments. 


Future Plans of the Joint 
Committee 


At one of its recent meetings the 
members agreed that determining 
the present occupational pattern 
and securing information on the 
Ke of job opportunities which 
will exist in the future are the most 
valuable contributions that the Joint 
Committee could make at this time. 
This information would be of bene- 
fit to the young people attending 
school as well as the community, 
the university, and the Labor De- 
partment. 

The Joint Committee also plans 
to undertake a study of the mo- 
bility of employment between Ha- 
waii and the mainland showing the 
growing number of Hawaiian stu- 
dents, particularly on the college 
level, who are seeking and finding 
employment on the mainland, the 
character of job available to Island 
students, and their employment ex- 
perience in such jobs. 

A study of student drop-outs— 
their employment experience and 
what can be done to assist them— 
is another project which the Joint 
Committee feels is important and 
should be undertaken. 

Another study included in the 
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Joint Committee’s future plans is 
securing more detailed information 
on the large percentage of students 
who go on for advanced training— 
the fields in which they are study- 
ing and their employment experi- 
ence following graduation. 

The Committee realizes that it 
cannot solve the whole problem of 
unemployment among Hawaii's 
youth. But it knows that by secur- 
ing the cooperation of all inter- 
ested groups it can materially 
soften the impact of this problem; 
and through more intelligent plan- 
ning can do much to lessen the 
problem before it develops further. 
It can give the school and Employ- 
ment Service counselors better in- 
formation on job opportunities in 
Hawaii. This information can be 
used not only for student guidance 
and career planning, but also for 
making necessary curriculum 
changes. It can determine as it has 
with the last three years’ graduat- 
ing classes the employment and 
vocational interests of Hawaii's 
youth; and can thus make the tran- 
sition from school to work easier, 
quicker, and more permanent than 
was possible with yesterday’s hap- 
hazard procedures. The Commit- 
tee cannot create jobs. But the 
success of Hawaii's effort in the 
past three years to spark an expan- 
sion of its basic economic activity 
through business-labor-government 
cooperation and a vast amount of 
research gives promise that this 
Committee will work in a climate 
that makes success possible. 
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INTERVIEW TRAINING 
through role-playing 


by H. L. HENDERSON 


I RECENT years role-playing has 
increasingly come into use in a 
variety of educational and business 
settings. Role-playing has been 
observed making important contri- 
butions in adult education pro- 
grams, leadership and management 
training, changing attitudes, inter- 
view training, occupational infor- 
mation presentation, counselor 
training, employee counseling, and 
psychotherapy. 

However, its interviewing and 
counseling uses, insofar as it is 
reported, seems to have been con- 
fined to formal training in gradu- 
ate schools or expensive industrial 
training programs. This paper re- 
ports the results of role-playing in- 
terview practice in an undergradu- 
ate vocational psychology course 
where occupational information and 
testing techniques were also 
taught. It is hoped that the 
methods developed in this setting, 
can, with but minor modifications, 
be utilized (1) by the professional 
counselor in high school, commu- 
nity agency, or college who, with 
limited funds, wishes to establish 
a faculty educational counseling 
program or provide in-service or 
refresher training for the members 
of his staff; and (2) by the per- 
sonnel man or industrial specialist 
who wishes to train supervisors in 
merit rating, job analysis, or exit 
interviewing, for example. 

H. L. Henperson is Instructor in 


Psychology at Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, New York. 
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The following are representative 
comments by two students who had 
a limited amount of interviewing 
role-playing practice in the author's 
course. 


Pairing off with a fellow student as 
interviewer and interviewee provided 
me with the opportunity to gain a 
better understanding of interviewing 


The real importance of rapport was 
emphasized . . I learned that I 
could gain more information by listen- 
ing than by asking questions . . . 


When the students completed 
this course they were aware that 
they needed a great deal more 
theory and practice to be compe- 
tent. However, they seemed to 
have profited so ani by the few 
hours of work during one semester 
that the role-playing techniques 
seem worthy of presentation. 

The author believes that inter- 
viewers develop best from a com- 
bination of all of the following 
steps, presented in about this order: 
reading about interviewing theory 
and practice; reading and listening 
to recorded interviews; observing 
interviews; role-playing practice; 
critiques and discussions; conduct- 
ing interviews under supervision; 
and continuing research on the 
process and outcome of interviews. 
However, some compromise with 
these steps was necessary. The 
goal in the interviewing area of this 
course was student familiarization 
with theory and principles of inter- 
viewing through reading and role- 
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playing. This paper now describes 
the interview training offered. 

First, readings, lectures, and class 
discussions dealt with interviewing 
definitions, goals, purposes, subject 
matter, settings for or kinds, con- 
troversy and schools, research find- 
ings, dimensions, general rules, and 
techniques. 

Second, the students were intro- 
duced to socio-drama or role-play- 
ing. Socio-drama is a device which 
has the role-players taking over the 
feelings and acting out the verbal 
behaviors of real or imagined per- 
sons (and sometimes playing them- 
selves). The instructor and stu- 
dent volunteers, by role-playing in- 
terviewer and interviewees, demon- 
strated several kinds of interviews 
(for example, selection, morale, 
exit, counseling) and a variety of 
counseling techniques (for ex- 
ample, clarification, reflection, sug- 
gestion, summarization, interpreta- 
tion). These demonstrations also 
pointed up such interviewing rules 
as: have a plan, let the client tell 
his own story, take him at his own 
level, be alert for the underlying 
problem, be interested in the client 
not just the problem and do not 
close doors without opening others. 

Third, several hours of student 
role-playing practice was provided 
within a structure exemplified by 
the following instruction, “Role- 
play a guidance interview or an 
employment selection interview or 
an exit interview (for example, you 
have been asked why you quit your 
last job.)” Roles would then be 
reversed, following which a dis- 
cussion period ensued. The stu- 
dent observers directed such ques- 
tions to the role-players as “Why 
were you so abrupt in asking 

.P” and “How did you feel 
when the interviewer said . . .?” 
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The instructor would ask, “Was 
this an effective interview?” 

Fourth, the students were paired 
off according to their own prefer- 
ences (early introductions within 
the class, buzz sessions, and ad- 
vance knowledge that pairings 
would be used permitted this to 
go smoothly). The following was 
part of the instruction provided, 
“You will now conduct information- 
getting interviews with one 
another. You may structure the 
interview and use any techniques 
you wish to try out. When you 
have completed your interviews, 
the data collected should be or- 
ganized and written up according 
to the outline on the board.” This 
form included identifying, physical, 
environmental, achievement, and 
employment data, as well as plans, 
attitudes, problems, summary of 
interviewing methods used, and in- 
terviewer’s suggestions as to tests 
and additional information needed. 

The students were allowed two 
hours as interviewers and two 
hours as interviewees, with the in- 
structor available as a resource 
person but only invading the 
privacy of the interviews upon re- 
quest. The instructor evaluated 
the written interview materials as 
to appropriateness of techniques, 
adequacy of information elicited, 
need for tests suggested and accu- 
racy of diagnosis. 

Fifth, a mid-term examination 
was designed not only for the pur- 
pose of arriving at a grade, but 
more especially as a learning ex- 
perience for the students. Here 
are two of the six test questions: “1. 
In 25 to 75 words write up a coun- 
seling situation, giving the general 
information one is likely to have as 
a result of a completed question- 
naire or personal history blank, or 
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intake interview. 2. Now list five 
different opening remarks you 
might make as an interviewer in 
this case and tell why you would 
make each of these.” The instruc- 
tor made critical written comments 
on, graded, returned the essays, 
and provided a subsequent class 
discussion period. 

Sixth, toward the end of the 
semester the same student pairs 
were re-assembled, given back such 
assignments as their written inter- 
views and test profiles and _per- 
mitted to “counsel” one another. 
The following instructions were 
part of those given on this occasion, 
“Your primary task is to integrate 
occupational information and test 
results into this interview. Then 
prepare a written report organized 
in this manner: (1) What I learned 
about interviewing and about my- 
self as a ‘client’ and as a ‘counselor’; 
(2) My present vocational plans; 
(3) Vocational and/or other ques- 
tions I have which are still un- 
answered.” 

The instructor compared these 
self-evaluations with the initial and 
earlier interview reports and com- 
pared each evaluation with the self- 
evaluation of the opposite member 
of each student pair. Thus, it was 
possible to get indications of inter- 
viewer and interviewee growth dur- 
ing the semester, sense resolved 
and unresolved problems, and de- 
tect limitations in the interview 
training provided. The evaluations 
were also carefully analyzed to 
locate students needing professional 
counseling. 

In this class all students showed 
more insight and better crystal- 


lized vocational plans at the end 
of the semester than at the begin- 
ning as well as greater familiarity 
with interviewing theory and prac- 
tice. Comparisons of initial inter- 
view reports and later self-evalua- 
tions strongly suggest that all stu- 
dents developed a much greater 
understanding of the interviewing 
process. 

Further indications of the effec- 
tiveness of the interviewing train- 
ing offered can be estimated from 
these randomly selected student 
comments. 


What I learned as a client: When 
put at ease I could explore my prob- 
lems very objectively . . . 

One will reveal very personal prob- 
lems to a stranger if you have con- 
fidence in his sincerity . . . 

I was surprised how much you can 
learn about yourself by just talk- 

Being interviewed permitted and 
helped me to organize that which I 
knew, thereby clarifying things . . . 

What I learned as an interviewer: 
One must be systematic but not 
rigid... 

A great deal more than verbal ex- 
pression is important; facial expres- 
sion, hand movements, and body rest- 
lessness are all very meaningful . . . 

I learned that many more psychol- 
ogy and counseling courses are neces- 
sary for real skill . . . 

I learned how complex people 

I have learned how to gather to- 
gether facts spread out through an 
interview and get a picture of the 
person as a result. . . 

I know that I don’t have the pa- 
tience or understanding for this kind 
of work... 

I know that only the client can 
solve his problems . 
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Teacher-Counselors Look 


At a Guidance 


by EDWARD J. 


Bes CASE for student evaluation 
of guidance programs has been 
presented! and the advantages to 
be derived thereof discussed. It 
is believed that an equally forceful 
argument can be put forth for the 
evaluation of guidance programs 
by teacher-counselors. 

Many professionally trained guid- 
ance workers assume that all per- 
sons in education are imbued with 
a pervading interest in counseling 
and student personnel problems 
per se. This is perhaps a natural 
error of thought prevalent in all 
members of dedicated groups. 
The devout Christian is often un- 
able to understand the pragmatic 
agnostic while the supporter of the 
individual enterprise system finds 
it impossible to comprehend the 
mind of the communist. Only 
after years of disillusioning experi- 
ence with teachers and school ad- 
ministrators does the guidance 
worker learn the facts of life. All 
who profess an interest in students 
are not interested in the student. 

In order to determine the atti- 
tudes of teacher-counselors in one 
school situation, it was decided to 
prepare a brief questionnaire to 


Epwarp J. DurNALL, Jr., is Dean 
of the College, Nasson College, Spring- 
vale, Maine. 

1Edward J. Durnall, Jr., “Students 
Scrutinize a Guidance Program,” Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal, Dec., 
1952, pp. 187-188. 
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be distributed to all the teacher- 
counselors participating in the stu- 
dent personnel program. The 
questionnaire consisted of eight 
questions all of which could be 
answered by checking in an appro- 
priate box. However, the teacher- 
counselors were urged to offer sug- 
gestions and criticisms in the spaces 
provided. A limitation on_ this 
study, which was unavoidable be- 
cause of the size of the school, was 
the small number of teacher-coun- 
selors, thirty, participating in the 
study. 

Before the results of the survey 
are presented, certain guidance 
procedures in effect at this institu- 
tion should be described. All but 
two faculty members were desig- 
nated teacher-counselors; each be- 
ing assigned an average of ten 
counselees. In-service training in 
guidance fundamentals had been 
provided through monthly guid- 
ance workshops, individual case 
study conferences, and monthly 
guidance news letters discussing 
such topics as test interpretation, 
occupational information, and 
counseling techniques. Further- 
more, a guidance handbook for 
teacher-counselors had been pre- 
pared. and distributed. Students 
were required to meet with their 
teacher-counselors four times each 
year. In order to ensure the keep- 
ing of appointments, the students’ 
grades were distributed through 
the teacher-counselors at these four 
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required meetings. The students 
were assigned to teacher-counselors 
on an alphabetical basis with no at- 
tempt being made to assign stu- 
dents to teacher-counselors in their 
particular areas of specialization. 
The teacher-counselors were not 
reimbursed for their counseling 
duties nor were they relieved of 
other duties. They were not re- 
quired to keep office hours. 

The results of the questionnaire 
are presented in TaBLe 1. These 
results reveal some __ interesting 
facets on teacher-counselor atti- 
tudes toward guidance which may 
be at odds with the recommenda- 
tions of professional guidance 
workers. Some of the teacher- 
counselors were unwilling to ac- 
quire further training in guidance 
procedures at the expense of two 
afternoons each month. The great 
majority of teacher-counselors did 
not believe that all teachers should 
serve as counselors and they were 
firmly convinced that teacher- 
counselors should be relieved of 
certain duties or given an incre- 
ment in salary. They were split 
on the question of the assignment 
of teacher-counselors and the ma- 
jority opposed the system of grade 
distribution. Most of the teacher- 
counselors were willing to keep 
regular office hours so that students 
might visit with them in the after- 
noon. 

The comments and suggestions 
offered indicated some dissatisfac- 
tion with teachers serving as coun- 
selors, the present guidance proce- 
dures used, and the press of time 
and other duties on the teacher- 
counselors. 

In evaluating the results of the 
survey, it was felt that the con- 
sensus would favor the delegation 
of most counseling duties to a 
small staff of counselors, freed from 
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most teaching duties, who were 
professionally trained in guidance. 
The teachers would prefer to meet 
with their students informally to 
discuss academic matters and limit 
their vocational counseling to their 
particular areas of specialization. 
Perhaps the most important con- 
clusion that may be drawn from 
this study is that good teachers 
should not be converted to what 
might possibly be poor counselors, 
particularly if against their wills. 
Evidently these teacher-counselors 
did not feel that good teaching and 
counseling were synonymous as 
some guidance people would have 
us believe. 

Perhaps the teacher-counselors 
at this particular .institution were 
atypical. Undoubtedly further re- 
search is necessary, particularly to 
determine if teacher-counselors 
who did not wish further training 
or were unhappy as counselors, 
were doing an acceptable job as 
counselors. However, the value of 
such a study in any institution can- 
not be questioned if it yields in- 
formation which contributes 
toward more effective personnel 
procedures with students. Such 
information could be used as the 
basis for study by the local school 
head, director of guidance, and a 
committee of the faculty, as a basis 
for re-organizing the guidance pro- 
gram in that particular school. 


Table 1 (N—30) 


1. Do you wish to continue as a 


counselor? 
Yes 10% 
Only if necessary 80% 
No 0% 


2. Are you willing to attend a Guid- 
ance Workshop to be held two 
afternoons each month? 


Yes 63% 
Only if necessary 27% 
No 10% 
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3. Do you believe that students Yes 80% 


should be required to meet with No 20% 
their counselors? 6. Do you think that we should con- 
Once a year 3% 


tinue the present system of assign- 


Twice a year 
© sh ing students to counselors? 
More than four times Yes 50% 
a year 14% No 50% 
Not at all 3% Do you think that the present sys- 
4. Do you believe that all teachers tem of distributing grades through 
should serve as counselors? counselors should be continued? 
Yes 30% Yes 40% 
No 70% No 60% 
5. Do you believe that if all mem- 8. Would you be willing to keep 
bers of the faculty do not serve as regular office hours of from one 
counselors, those that do serve as to three hours per week on a 
teacher-counselors should be re- regular basis so that students 
lieved of teaching loads, extra- could come to you for counseling? 
class duties, or be given an incre- Yes 83% 
ment in pay? No 17% 


The art of progress is to preserve order amid change, and to pre- 
serve change amid order. Life refuses to be embalmed alive. The 
more prolonged the halt in some unrelieved system or order, the 
greater the crash of the dead society.—ALFRED NortH WHITEHEAD 


The Power of Self-Respect 


Americans, as foreigners often tell us, are a highly suggestible 
people, whose impulse to conform is strong; and among our youth 
the trend to conformity seems stronger today than ever. This trend 
of course has its dangers. But it has its happy side too, namely that 
our youth are more than ever ready to conform to anything worth 
conforming to. What above all puts power into ideals, what sets 
the drive wheels of the moral engine securely in motion, is not a 
schedule of dogmas about first and last things, but the picture in 
one’s mind of something one has to be if one is to keep one’s self- 
respect. Self-respect is the most powerful of motives, for it is what 
no one can afford to lose; we try to be what we really admire because 


’ if we do not, we despise ourselves.—BRAND BLANSHARD in February 
28 New Republic 
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OCCUPATIONAL APTITUDE PATTERN 


by BEATRICE J. DVORAK 


U. S. Employment Service 
has been engaged in a con- 
tinuing program of test research 
since the publication of the General 
Aptitude Test Battery in 1947. 
This research has been conducted 
on a decentralized basis, with the 
State Employment Security Agen- 
cies gathering data in coopera- 
tion with employers, schools, and 
colleges and feeding it in to the 
national office. There the data 
from various States are consolidated 
and occupational norms are issued 
for national use. Since 1947, 
GATB norms for a large number of 
specific occupations have been 
made available to the State Em- 
ployment Services affiliated with 
the U. S. Employment Service. 
The reader is referred to the Valid- 
ity Information Exchange section 
of the Personnel Psychology jour- 
nal for validity information on the 
norms for these specific occupa- 
tions. A new occupational apti- 
tude pattern norm structure has 
now been prepared which groups 
these occupations, as well as those 
occupations for which data were 
available prior to 1947, according 
to similarities in the abilities re- 
quired. 

The new norm structure consists 
of occupational aptitude patterns 
for 17 families of occupations with- 
in which about 500 basic occupa- 
tions are listed. In addition to 


Beatrice J. Dvorak is Chief of the 
Testing Branch, U. S. Employment 
Service, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Norm Structure 


these norms for groups of occupa- 
tions, occupational aptitude pat- 
terns are presented for 5 single 
occupations. It is anticipated that 
after data for additional occupa- 
tions become available, these 5 
single occupations will be inte- 
grated into new families. The 
GATB norms involve the use of 
the multiple cut-off method; there 
is no total weighted score to be 
obtained. Each occupational ap- 
titude pattern consists of minimum 
scores, or cutting scores, for each 
of the significant aptitudes required 
for an occupation or family of oc- 
cupations. The pattern norms for 
families consist of various combina- 
tions of three aptitudes. Pattern 
5, for example, is G, N, Q with 
minimum scores of 115 on G or 
Intelligence, 115 on N or Numeri- 
cal Aptitude, and 105 on Q or 
Clerical Perception. This pattern 
of aptitudes is required by occupa- 
tions such as Accountant, Pharma- 
cist, and Underwriter. The occu- 
pational family covered by Pattern 
11 includes occupations such as 
Carpenter, Plumber, Machinist, and 
Sheet-Metal Worker, and the mini- 
mum scores are 80 on N or Nu- 
merical Aptitude, 90 on S or 
Spatial Aptitude, and 80 on M or 
Manual Dexterity. These mini- 
mum scores are standard scores for 
the separate-answer-sheet edition 
of the GATB, with 100 as the 
average for the general working 
population and a sigma of 20. As 
a general working population 
sample, 4000 workers were selected 
who were typical of the age, sex, 
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educational, occupational, and geo- 
graphical distribution of the gen- 
eral working population according 
to the 1940 Census. The new oc- 
cupational aptitude pattern norm 
structure provides minimum scores 
not only for the new edition of the 
GATB, B-1002, which is used with 
separate answer sheets, but also 
equivalent minimum scores for the 
original B-1001 edition, which is 
used without separate answer 
sheets. 

Pattern norms must have validity 
for the occupations included in a 
family, just as specific occupational 
norms must have validity for the 
occupation. A new section has 
been for the GATB Man- 
ual which presents validity coeffi- 
cients for all of the patterns. These 
are expressed as tetrachoric corre- 
lation coefficients between the pat- 
tern norms and the dichotomized 
criterion for the occupation. Pat- 
tern norms for a family of occupa- 
tions always have at least two apti- 
tudes in common with the specific 
norms originally established for an 
occupation. When an occupation 
was related to more than one 
family, it was placed in that family 
for which the pattern norms 
yielded the highest validity co- 
efficient. Since the pattern norms 
for a family may be different from 
the specific norms for an occupa- 
tion, the validity coefficients for the 
pattern norms covering a family 
may not always be as high as the 
validity coefficient for the specific 
norms for an occupation. For ex- 
ample, a specific aptitude test bat- 
tery was developed for the occupa- 
tion of Spinner in the Textile In- 
dustry, with norms consisting of 
P—70, K-80, F—75, and M—85. 
These yielded a tetrachoric correla- 
tion of 0.52 (standard error of 
0.22) with the dichotomized cri- 
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terion. The pattern norms for the 
family which includes this occupa- 
tion consist of K—85, F—80, and 
M-—80. This pattern yielded a 
tetrachoric correlation of 0.46 
(standard error of 0.21) with the 
dichotomized criterion for the oc- 
cupation. While some validity co- 
efficients are presented for each of 
the patterns, they are not shown 
for each occupation within a 
family. Those occupations within 
a family for which significant 
validity coefficients were obtained 
have been designated with an 
asterisk. Other occupations were 
included in the families on the basis 
of preliminary test development 
studies for which check studies are 
needed. Still others were included 
on the basis of close similarity of 
job duties to the duties involved in 
the occupations for which adequate 
data were available. Fewer re- 
lated jobs were included on the 
basis of such qualitative judgments 
than in the original norms published 
in 1947; hence the total list of oc- 
cupations included in the new 
norms is smaller. Another reason 
for the smaller number of occupa- 
tions is that specialties within occu- 
pations were not included as in the 
original GATB Manual. For ex- 
ample, there are many medical 
specialties such as Aurist, Cardi- 
ologist, Dermatologist, Gynecolo- 
gist, Laryngologist, Medical Ex- 
aminer, Neurologist, Obstetrician, 
Oculist, Orthopedic Surgeon, Pedi- 
atrician, Police Surgeon, Proctolo- 
gist, Psychiatrist, Rhinologist, and 
Urologist. These were not listed, 
since the norms for Physician and 
Surgeon would be used in coun- 
seling an individual at the time 
when he might be considering 
Medical School as a possibility for 
further training; but the counselee 
would not ordinarily be thinking 
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in terms of the medical specialty 
in which he might ultimately prac- 
tice. 

A counselee’s aptitude profile is 
matched with the occupational ap- 
titude patterns to determine the 
fields of work that are most suit- 
able for his abilities. The proce- 
dure for matching is simple. The 
applicant’s profile card is placed 
on the pattern card so that the apti- 
tude scores on the profile card fall 
just above the row of correspond- 
ing aptitude scores for Pattern 1. 
If the applicant’s scores equal or 
surpass all scores which make up 
that aptitude pattern, this fact is 
indicated by encircling the number 
“1” in the box provided on the pro- 
file card. This step is repeated by 
moving the profile card down one 
row at a time until the individual’s 
aptitude scores have been com- 
pared with each of the patterns to 
determine which fields of work are 
suitable for his aptitudes. The 
grouping of occupations into a rela- 
tively small number of families 
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facilitates the process of matching 
a counselee’s abilities with the re- 
quirements of a wide range of oc- 
cupations. Moreover, it permits 
the counselor to make recom- 
mendations in terms of broad 
groups of related occupations 
rather than merely in terms of in- 
dividual occupations. 

As research progresses, the occu- 
pational aptitude pattern norm 
structure will be expanded and im- 
proved, by adding new families, 
adding new occupations to exist- 
ing families, and revising the allo- 
cation of existing occupations to 
families on the basis of more ade- 
quate data. 


The reader who is interested in 
obtaining further information about 
the GATB can ordinarily get it by 
contacting the nearest local office 
of the State Employment Service. 
However, if the local office does 
not provide a testing service, he 
may have to contact the State head- 
quarters office which is usually 
located in the capital of the State. 


Profiting from Man’s Suggestibility 


. . . if rationality were once to become really respectable; if we 
feared the entertaining of an unverifiable opinion with the warmth 
with which we now fear using the wrong implement at the dinner 
table; if the thought of holding a prejudice disgusted us as does a foul 
disease, then the danger of man’s suggestibility would be turned into 
an advantage.—WILFRED TROTTER 


The Strength of the Human Spirit 


We must not underestimate the strength of the human spirit. 
Through human history this strength has made itself manifest. It 
is to the strength of the human mind that we owe the humanitarianism 
that is at the origin of all progress towards a higher way of life. 
When we are animated by humanitarianism, we are faithful to our- 
selves and capable of creation. When the contrary state of mind 
takes hold of us, we are unfaithful to ourselves and prey to errors of 
every kind.—ALBert Nobel prize address 
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BY-LAWS of the 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(as Amended and Adopted by the Delegate Assembly of N.V.G.A. on 
April 6, 1955) 


ARTICLE I: Apmission AND MEmM- 
BERSHIP 
Section 1: The membership of the 


Association shall consist of persons 
who are members of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 
and shall be of two classes: (a) 
Branch Members; and (b) Members- 
at-Large. Types of membership com- 
mon to both classes shall be: Pro- 
fessional, Associate, and General, in 
accordance with the provisions fol- 
lowing. 


Section 2: Professional Members are 
members who are technically compe- 
tent in the professional field of guid- 
ance and personnel work consistent 
with the purposes and: principles of 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. Applicants shall present 
evidence of the following qualifica- 
tions: 


A. Education 

1. Hold a bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited college or university. 

2. Show completion of thirty (30) 
graduate semester hours of appro- 
priate professional courses distrib- 
uted in the eleven areas of prep- 
aration. 

8. The applicant must present training 
in each of the starred areas. Train- 
ing in these areas may have been 
taken at the undergraduate or 
graduate level. 


Areas of Preparation 

*1. Philosophy and Principles of 
Guidance and Personnel Work. 

2. Growth and Development of 
the Individual. 

*3. Appraisal of the Individual 


through Testing and other 
Techniques. 
*4. Collecting, Evaluating, and 


Using Occupational, Educa- 
tional, and Related Information. 
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5. Adminstrative and Community 
Relationships in Guidance and 
Personnel work. 

*6. Techniques Used in Counseling. 

7. Supervised Experience in Coun- 
seling. 

8. Group Methods in Gvidance 
and Personnel Work. 

9. Placement. 
10. Follow-up 
Uses. 

11. Methods of Statistics, Research 
and Evaluation in Guidance and 
Personnel Work. 

B. Experience 

Have had four years’ work experience 
in education, business, industry, social 
work, and/or government, at least two 
years of which were in the guidance 
and personnel fields, including any 
of the following activities singly or in 
combination: 

1. Actual performance in or im- 

mediate supervision of: 

(a) Educational and vocational 

counseling. 

(b) Teaching classes in guidance 
and personnel topics in ele- 
mentary, and _ secondary 
schools and to undergradu- 
ates in colleges. 

Research in developing in- 
formation, techniques, or 
procedures in guidance. 

(d) Job placement or adjust- 

ment of workers involving 
counseling. 
2. Engagement in the preparation 
of professionally § competent 
people in the above fields. 


Techniques and 


(c 


~ 


C. Current Professional Position 


The member is currently employed 
primarily in one or more of the activ- 
ities listed under B-1 and B-2. 


D. Action by the Applicant 


1. The applicant must obtain three 
endorsers who will testify to the 
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applicant’s training, competence, 
and ethics in practice: 
(a) One endorser who is a Pro- 
fessional Member of NVGA. 
(b) One endorser who is the ap- 
plicant’s present or past em- 
ployer or his representative. 
(c) One endorser who provided 
some of the applicant’s in- 
struction in the courses sub- 
mitted in connection with the 
eleven Areas of Preparation. 
. The application must be accom- 
panied by transcript(s) that in- 
cludes all of the graduate work 
covering the thirty graduate se- 
mester hours stated in Article I, 
Section 2, Sub-section A, Item 2 
above. 
8. The application must be accom- 
panied by the five dollar ($5.00) 
fee. This fee is non-returnable. 


E. Further Conditions 
1. Fees 

(a) Professional Members shall 
pay an additional fee of one 
dollar ($1.00) per year as the 
fee for professional member- 
ship. 

(b) The income shall be used for 
the work of the Professional 
Membership Committee. 

2. Recognition 

The names, titles, and addresses, of 
Professional Members shall be pub- 
lished annually, possibly in The Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly. 

3. Membership Card 

A membership card showing the class 
of membership shall be issued an- 
nually to each member. 


to 


Section 3: Associate Members are 
those whose qualifications and ethical 
standards are acceptable to the Mem- 
bership Committee of the Branch; or, 
if a Member-at-Large, to the Secretary 
who shall act according to instructions 
from the Board of Trustees. The 
minimum qualifications for associate 
membership shall be: 

a. A Bachelor’s Degree from a rec- 
ognized college or university, or 
the substitution of five years of ex- 
perience in guidance and personnel 
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work in lieu of the baccalaureate 
degree. 

b. One year of experience in guidance 
and personnel work. 

c. Employment in guidance and per- 
sonnel work, at least part time, at 
the time of applying for associate 
membership. 

d. Interest in, and a desire to uphold, 
the purposes and principles of the 
Association. 


Section 4: Member-at-Large, 
either Professional, Associate, or Gen- 
eral, is a person who does not have 
access to a Branch of the Association. 


Section 5: Persons who were Life 
Members of the Association on January 
1, 1952, shall continue to have voting 
power in the affairs of the Association 
and a subscription to the official 
journal of the Association. In addi- 
tion, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Council of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Life Members of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association as of 
January 1, 1952, shall become Life 
Members of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association without pay- 
ment of dues to that Association. 


Section 6: General Members are per- 
sons who may or may not be in guid- 
ance or personnel positions, but who 
are interested in the Association and 
are acceptable to the Membership 
Committee of the Branch; or, if a 
Member-at-Large, to the secretary of 
the Association who shall act accord- 
ing to instructions from the Board of 
Trustees. General Members might be 
students, persons in administrative 
positions in education, government, or 
business and others who wish to main- 
tain contact with personnel and 
guidance work. General Members 
shall have no voting power in the 
Association. 


Section 7: Members may be denied 
a renewal of membership in the Asso- 
ciation or have their present member- 
ship cancelled by the appropriate 
Membership Committee, if they en- 
gage in practices which are unethical 
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as determined by the Board of 
Trustees. Such action shall be subject 
to final review by the Board of 
Trustees. 


Section 8: All members of the Asso- 
ciation as of April 30, 1955, shall be 
permitted to continue their member- 
ship status without regard to the new 
requirements. 


ARTICLE II: Finances 


Section 1: Professional, Associate, 
and General Members who are either 
Branch Members or Members-at- 
Large shall pay an annual fee to the 
office of the Executive Secretary of 
the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association or through the coopera- 
tion of the Branch Treasurers, as shall 
be determined by the Board of 
Trustees. 


Section 2: The amount of the annual 
fee shall be determined annually by 
the Board of Trustees, but shall not 
be less than the annual membership 
fee of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 


Section 3: A Member-at-Large may 
change his status to that of a Branch 
Member during any fiscal year without 
any adjustment in national dues. 


Section 4: With the exception of the 
limitation applying to general mem- 
bers as set forth in Article I, Section 
6, payment of annual membership fee 
entitles the individual to voting power 
in the affairs of the National Associa- 
tion, to hold office in the National 
Association, and to a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the official journal of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Section 5: Each Branch shall assess 
a local membership fee sufficient to 
support its program of local activities. 


Section 6: The Board of Trustees 
shall determine the remuneration to 
be paid to salaried employees of the 
Association. 


Section 7: The fiscal year of the Asso- 
ciation shall cover the period from 
May 1 through April 30. 
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Section 8: Membership in the Asso- 
ciation shall be on an annual basis, 
uniform with the fiscal year of the 
Association. 


ARTICLE III: Brancnes:  Ap- 
MISSION AND REGULATIONS 


Section 1: <A group of individual 
members of the Association desiring 
to organize and be chartered as a 
Branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association shall file an ap- 
plication with the Secretary. 


Section 2: A Constitution and By- 
Laws in harmony with the National 
Association’s Constitution and By- 
Laws, a list of officers, of members of 
the proposed Branch and their occupa- 
tional titles, shall accompany the ap- 
plication for a charter. 


Section 3: The Secretary shall sub- 
mit the application and proposed Con- 
stitution and By-Laws to the Board of 
Trustees for immediate action. Tenta- 
tive approval by the Board of Trustees 
which allows the Branch to plan its 
activities shall be ratified at the next 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly. 


Section 4: Amendments to any 
Branch Constitution shall be reported 
within thirty days to the Secretary 
for approval by the Board of Trustees 
of the National Association. 


Section 5: A Branch shall collect its 
own fees and have entire management 
and control of funds to be expended 
for local purposes. 


Section 6: Each Branch shall trans- 
mit to the Secretary of the Association 
the names of its officers, committee 
chairmen, and delegates within 30 
days of their election or appointment. 
Between April 1 and June 30 of each 
year, the Secretary of the Branch shall 
send to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion an annual report of the activities 
and status of the Branch, including a 
complete list of the members, specify- 
ing type of membership. 


Section 7: A Branch may have Local 
Members who meet only local require- 
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ments of the Branch. Such members 
shall have no voting power in the 
selection of Delegates to the Delegate 
Assembly, nor in the election of offi- 
cers, nor in other affairs of the Na- 
tional Association. 


Section 8: Representation in the 
Delegate Assembly shall be based on 
the number of paid national mem- 
berships registered with and verified 
by the Secretary two months prior to 
the annual convention. 


Section 9: A Branch may have its 
charter revoked by the Delegate As- 
sembly on the recommendation of the 
Board of Trustees if it fails to main- 
tain suitable activities and a reason- 
able number of members in good 
standing with the National Associa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE IV: ReEcionaL FEDERA- 
TIONS 


Section 1: Two or more Branches 
may organize a Regional Federation 
and may apply through the Secretary 
to the Board of Trustees for official 
recognition. The purpose of such a 
Federation is to encourage coopera- 
tion among Branches and thus to 
strengthen their programs and to en- 
large their activities. 


Section 2: Regional conference may 
be planned by Federations of Branches 
with the approval and cooperation of 
the National Association. 


Section 3: Regional conferences shall, 
if possible, be planned in coopera- 
tion with the Executive Council of the 
American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, in order to avoid dupli- 
cation of regional conferences of that 
Association. 


ARTICLE V: NoMINATIONS AND 
ELECTIONS 


Section_1: The Committee on Nom- 
inations and Elections shall supervise 
nomination and election procedures 
with the assistance of the Secretary of 
the Association. 
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Section 2: The method of procedure 
to be used by the Committee on 
Nominations and Elections shall be 
as follows: 


1. A nominating ballot to individual 
members qualified to vote and/or a 
ballot to Branches, asking for at 
least two nominees for each office. 

2. The Committee on Nominations 
and Elections shall prepare the 
official ballot, selecting at least two 
nominees for each office, taking 
into consideration: Qualifications 
for office, number of nominating 
votes received, geographical loca- 
tion, policy of alternating a man 
and a woman for the office of 
President, consent of proposed 
nominee. 

8. The ballot prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Nominations and Elec- 
tions shall be sent by the Secretary 
to each individual member qualified 
to vote. A secret ballot shall be 
used. Returns shall be summarized 
by the members of the Committee 
on Nominations and_ Elections 
with the assistance of the Secretary. 

4. The results of the election may be 
announced and released for pub- 
lication in the official journal of 
the Association at the discretion 
of the Committee, with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Trustees. 


Section 3: The President-Elect shall 
succeed the President for any un- 
expired term. In case of a vacancy 
in other elective offices, the Board of 
Trustees shall have the power to fill 
the same until the next election. 


ARTICLE VI: PERSONNEL 


Section 1: The Trustees are author- 
ized to appoint such paid employees 
as may be necessary to carry on the 
business of the Association, provided 
all such positions appear in the an- 
nual budget of the Association and 
the funds necessary for the payment 
of salaries are provided for. 


Section 2: Paid employees may be 


appointed for a fiscal year or for any 
part of a fiscal year. Salaries of such 
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employees shall be determined by the 
Board of Trustees and shall be speci- 
fied in a contract of employment. 


Section 3: Contracts of employment 
may be terminated by either party on 
a 60-day notice preceding the end of 
the fiscal year. If no such notice is 
given, the contract is automatically 
renewed. 


ARTICLE VII: 
AND TRUSTEES 


Duties oF OFFICERS 


Section 1: The President shall preside 
at the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation and meetings of the Delegate 
Assembly, shall appoint Chairmen of 
all Special Committees unless other- 
wise specified in the motion estab- 
lishing such committees, and_ shall 
supervise all activities of the Associa- 
tion. The President shall also serve 
as President of the Board of Trustees 
and shall be a member ex-officio of all 
committees. The President shall pro- 
pose tentative budgets for the Asso- 
ciation and The Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly for the fiscal year in co- 
operation with the Treasurer and the 
Finance Committee. 


Section 2: The President-Elect shall 
perform the duties of the President in 
his absence. 


Section 3: The Treasurer shall be 
jointly responsible with the President 
for the funds of the Association. They 
shall, in making disbursements from 
the funds of the Association, keep 
proper check of budgets and funds 
appropriated for committees and sec- 
tions. They shall prepare an annual 
report of finances of the Association 
and of the Quarterly. The Treasurer 
shall be suitably bonded. The Treas- 
urer, in cooperation with the Presi- 
dent, shall keep an accurate account 
of all funds received and disbursed. 
The Treasurer shall receive all mem- 
bership fees from Branches or indi- 
viduals and deposit these and other 
receipts in the bank accounts of the 
Association and shall be jointly re- 
sponsible with the President for the 
funds of the Association. A summary 
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of expenditures shall be submitted 
to the President and the Finance Com- 
mittee at such periodic intervals as 
they request. 


Section 4: The Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation shall act as Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees, of the Executive 
Committee, and of the Delegate 
Assembly, and shall keep a record of 
the proceedings of the meetings of 
these groups. The Secretary shall be 
responsible for correspondence and 
business affairs of the National Head- 
quarters office unless otherwise stipu- 
lated in the Constitution and By- 
Laws. He shall be custodian of all 
properties of the Association not other- 
wise accounted for. He shall keep a 
register of the names of all members 
of the Association, and their member- 
ship status. 


Section 5: The Board of Trustees, 
through the President of the National 
Association, shall make reports to the 
Annual Meeting of the Delegate 
Assembly. These reports shall include 
brief reports of committees, financial 
and statistical reports of the Associa- 
tion including The Vocational Guid- 
ance Quarterly, budget for the Asso- 
ciation, budget for The Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly, and other matters 
which should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Delegate Assembly. 


ARTICLE VIII: Srcrions 
COMMITTEES 
Section 1: Sections of the Association 


as defined in the Constitution shall 
consist of Functional Sections and 
Special Interest Sections. Functional 
Sections shall consist of: Occupa- 
tional Research, Group Methods in 
Occupational Information, Placement 
and Follow-up, Vocational and Em- 
ployment Counseling, Employee Re- 
lations Counseling, Prediction of Oc- 
cupational Adjustment, and Audio- 
Visual Methods. Special Interest 
Sections shall be formed as follows: 
Military Services, Physically and 
Emotionally Handicapped, Minority 
Groups, Older Workers, Young 
Workers, Veterans, Women Workers, 
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the Mentally Retarded, the Gifted, 


and Rural Services. 


Section 2: The Chairmen of the 
newly-formed Sections shall be chosen 
by the Board of Trustees from a list 
of names nominated by the President. 
The officers of continuing Sections 
shall be chosen by the Membership of 
the respective Sections and approved 
by the Board of Trustees. A Section 
Chairman may be chosen for either a 
one-year or a two-year term as the 
Board of Trustees may decide. 


Section 3: Standing Committees of 

the Association shall be the following: 

. Executive Committee 

. Finance Committee 

. Nominations and Elections Com- 
mittee 

. Public Information and _ Profes- 
sional Relations 

. Program Committee 

. Membership Committee 

. Professional Membership Commit- 
tee 

H. Publications Committee 

I. Archives Committee 

J. Constitution Committee 


Section 4: Chairmen of Standing 
Committees shall be appointed by the 
President of the Association and ap- 
proved by the Board of Trustees. 


Section 5: Members of Standing 
Committees, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, shall be appointed by the respec- 
tive Chairmen subject to the approval 
of the Board of Trustees. 


Section 6: The work of Standing 
Committees may be described as 
follows: 

A. The Executive Committee shall 
consist of the President, the Presi- 
dent-Elect, the Treasurer, and the 
Secretary. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall act for the Board of 
Trustees in the interim of its meet- 
ings. It shall promptly report to 
this Board all business transacted 
and its acts shall be subject to ap- 
proval or reversal by said Board. 
The Executive Committee shall 
have right to initiate business and 
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. The Professional 


to bring to the attention of the 
Board of Trustees such matters as 
need its consideration. 


. The Finance Committee shall be 


appointed by the President from 
the Board of Trustees. The 
Treasurer and the Secretary shall 
be members ex-officio. The Fi- 
nance Committee shall be respon- 
sible for the prior audit of major 
expenditures and shall prepare the 
annual budgets of the Association. 


. The Committee on Nominations 


and Elections shall consist of three 
members appointed by the Board 
of Trustees and shall be responsible 
for carrying out nomination and 
election procedures in accordance 
with the Constitution and By- 
Laws. 


. The Public Information and Pro- 


fessional Relations Committee shall 
have responsibility for relationships 
with organizations having purposes 
and policies similar to those of this 
Association. It shall be respon- 
sible for general and convention 
publicity for the Association and 
may organize appropriate sub- 
committees for the discharge of 
any of these responsibilities. 


. The Program Committee shall be 


responsible for the program and 
arrangements for national conven- 
tions and regional conventions, co- 
operation with Branches in the 
holding of regional conferences, 
and assistance to Branches in the 
preparation of programs for their 
meetings. The Chairman of the 
Program Committee may appoint 
appropriate sub-committees with 
the advice and approval of the 
President of the Association. 


. The Membership Committee shall 


actively promote membership in 
the Association and the formation 
of new Branches. Questions con- 
cerning applications and problems 
relating to membership shall be 
considered and appropriate rec- 
ommendations shall be made to 
the Board of Trustees. 

Membership 
Committee shall review applica- 
tions for Professional Membership 
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and determine the acceptability of 
such applications. Problems relat- 
ing to Professional Membership 
shall be considered by the com- 
mittee and appropriate recom- 
mendations shall be made to the 
Board of Trustees. 

H. The Publications Committee shall 
be responsible for the Association’s 
publications program and_ for 
recommending to the Board of 
Trustees policies and _ practices 
concerning publications. 

I. The Archives Committee shall be 
responsible for the locating and 
selecting of any material that may 

of permanent value, historically 
or otherwise to the Association and 
of placing these in the Archives. 
Such material may be from past 
and current documents and publi- 
cations of the association or from 
other sources and may be in printed 
form or otherwise. The Archives 
Committee shall report to the 
Board of Trustees of N.V.G.A. at 
the end of each fiscal year. 

J. The Constitution Committee under 
the direction of the Board of 
Trustees shall have responsibility 
for drafting proposals for amend- 
ments to the constitution and by- 
laws; and for incorporating such 
amendments in the constitution 
and by-laws, following ratification 
by the delegate assembly. The 
Constitution Committee shall re- 
port to the Board of Trustees at 
the end of each fiscal year. 


Section 7: Any Special Committee 
authorized by the Delegate Assembly 
or by the Board of Trustees shall con- 
tinue for not more than two years 
unless otherwise specified in the mo- 
tion establishing such a committee. 


Section 8: Chairman of Special Com- 
mittees shall be appointed by the 
President, unless otherwise specified 
in the motions establishing such com- 
mittees. 


Section 9: The Board of Trustees 
shall review from time to time the en- 
tire list of Sections, Standing Com- 
mittees, and Special Committees, and 
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shall reegmmend to the Delegate As- 
sembly such.¢hanges in their number, 
character and organization as may 
seem desirable. 


ARTICLE IX: AcENDA oF 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY MEETINGS 


The program or order of business, 
as approved by the Board of Trustees, 
shall be followed, unless it is modified 
by action of the Association. 


ARTICLE X: Tue DELEGATE 
ASSEMBLY 


Section 1: The Delegate Assembly 
shall be composed of Professional and 
Associate Members of the Association 
in good standing chosen each year 
by authorized Branches of the Asso- 
ciation, and shall include as ex-officio 
members Officers, Trustees, and Past- 
Presidents of the Association if they so 
desire. Each Branch shall be entitled 
to one delegate for each twenty na- 
tional members of such Branch or 
major fraction thereof, based on the 
number of paid national memberships 
registered and verified by the Secre- 
tary as of December 1, preceding the 
appointment of Delegates. 


Section 2: A person to be considered 
as a Delegate shall present a certifi- 
cate of election, certified by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Branch 
which he is to represent. His cre- 
dentials must be approved by a Com- 
mittee on Credentials appointed by 
the Board of Trustees of the National 
Association before he is entitled to 
registration as a member of the Dele- 
gate Assembly. Appeals from any de- 
cision by the Committee on Creden- 
tials may be taken to the Delegate As- 
sembly. The roll approved by the 
Committee on Credentials shall con- 
stitute the body to decide all such ap- 
peals, but no delegate in question 
shall have the right to vote on any 
matter involving such appeals. 


Section 3: The President of the Asso- 
ciation shall preside at all sessions of 
the Delegate Assembly and the Secre- 
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tary of the Association shall act as 
Secretary of the Delegate Assembly. 


Section 4: Provision for at least one 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly 
shall be made in regular convention 
programs. Additional meetings of the 
Delegate Assembly may be called by 
a majority vote of the Delegate As- 
sembly or by the Board of Trustees. 


Section 5: A majority of the registered 
members of the Delegate Assembly 
shall constitute a quorum to do busi- 
ness, but a smaller number may make 
recommendations to the Trustees and 
adjourn. 


Section 6: A summary of the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings of the Dele- 
gate Assembly shall be published in 
the official journal of the Association. 


Section 7: In case of an emergency, 
the votes of the qualified Delegates 
may be taken in absentia, at the rec- 
ommendation of the Board of 
Trustees, and this ballot shall be taken 
in lieu of the Delegate Assembly. 


ARTICLE XI: 
JouRNAL 


Section 1: The Official Journal of this 
Association shall be designated as The 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly. 


Section 2: The Editor of The Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly shall pre- 
pare a financial and statistical report 
concerning the publication of the 
journal for the current fiscal year and 
a tentative budget for the ensuing 
fiscal year to be submitted to the 
Finance Committee and the Board of 
Trustees and summarized by them in 
' their report to the Delegate Assembly. 


THe OFFICIAL 


Section 3: Recommendations may be 
made by the Publications Committee 
to the Board of Trustees of any pro- 
posed changes or new developments 
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affecting policy regarding the publica- 
tion of the journal of the Association 
for the following year. The Trustees 
may recommend such changes, if 
approved by them, to the Delegate 
Assembly for action. 


Section 4: An annual subscription to 
The Vocational Guidance Quarterly 
may be made available to individuals, 
libraries, and other organizations not 
desiring membership in the Associa- 
tion at a rate set by the Board of 
Trustees upon recommendation of the 
Publications Committee. 


ARTICLE XII: 
CoMMITTEE 


AUDITING 


The Board of Trustees shall each fiscal 
year make arrangments for the proper 
audit by a certified public accountant 
of the financial records of the Associa- 
tion and of the journal. A report shall 
be made to the membership of the 
financial condition of the Association 
and of its official journal. 


ARTICLE XIII: Ruies oF Orper 


Robert’s Rules of Order Revised (by 
Henry Martin Robert) shall govern 
the proceedings of the Association, not 
otherwise specified in the Constitution 
and By-Laws. 


ARTICLE XIV: AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the By-Laws of this 
Association may be made at an annual 
meeting by a majority vote of the 
Delegate Assembly or by written 
ballots of the qualified Delegates in 
an emergency. Proposals to amend 
must be submitted in writing to the 
President of the Association and read 
at a regular session of the Delegate 
Assembly at least twenty-four hours 
before a vote is taken, or stated in 
written form preceding a vote by mail. 
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Resolutions Passed by the 1955 Delegate Assembly of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association 


1. This Association has been 
gravely concerned over the limited 
guidance and personnel services 
provided through the United States 
Office of Education for the past 
several years and the loss in staff 
of the restored Section in the Office 
due to death and resignation, and 
the consequent very real curtail- 
ment of services to guidance pro- 
grams throughout the various 
States; and United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Samuel 
Brownell, has announced plans to 
enlarge the section in the very near 
future so that it can serve the 
schools and colleges of the nation 
in these areas of vital need. 

The members of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association 
commend Commissioner Brownell 
upon these plans and look forward 
to their imminent realization 
through the appointment of a full 
and qualified staff and the provi- 
sion of sufficient funds to permit 
such field work, publications, and 
other services as will be necessary 
to meet the needs of the schools 
and colleges throughout the coun- 


try. 


2. The Federal-State Employment 
Service system contributes signifi- 
cantly to vocational guidance and 
placement services in cooperation 
with the schools, colleges, and 
other community agencies. The 
lack of adequate and consistent 
financial support for the Federal- 
State Employment Service by the 
Congress has impaired and dis- 
rupted cooperative vocational guid- 
ance and placement services in the 
states and communities. The 
President’s budget contained ade- 
quate requests for Federal-State 
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employment service operations for 
the 1956 fiscal year. 

The National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion representing thousands of guid- 
ance and_ personnel workers 
throughout the nation, strongly 
urges the Congress to act favorably 
upon the President’s budget re- 
quests for Federal and State Em- 
ployment Service operations, and 
further that copies of this resolution 
be sent to the chairman and all 
members of the Senate and House 
Appropriations Committee and the 
Secretary of Labor. 


3. The Occupational Outlook 
Handbook has made a significant 
contribution to vocational guidance 
services at all levels. 

Funds had been allocated by the 
Bureau of the Budget for revision 
of the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book. 


The National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association strongly urges 
that the Congress of the United 
States grant the President’s request 
and appropriate the full amount of 
funds necessary for this revision and 
the maintenance of this service on 
an up-to-date basis. 


4, The National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association commends highly 
the vision of Congress and those 
government officials responsible for 
the enactment of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of 1954 which 
permits grants-in-aid for liberal and 
comprehensive programs for the 
preparation of vocational rehabili- 
tation personnel. 


5. In May of 1954, only seven 
months after a guidance section had 
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been restored to the United States 
Office of Education and he had 
been named Chief, Harry A. Jager 
died. In recognition of his long 
service to vocational guidance, be- 
ginning in Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, and extending through many 
years in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; his leadership in the expan- 
sion of vocational guidance services 
in schools throughout the country, 
and his influence in organizing the 
State Supervisors into a national 
association; the National Vocational 
Guidance Association expresses its 
deep appreciation of his contribu- 
tion to vocational guidance. 
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6. The membership of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation expresses its deep apprecia- 
tion to: 


Clifford P. Froehlich, President, 
and to the other officers, and trus- 
tees for the splendid leadership 
they have given in achieving sig- 
nificant progress for our association 
during the past year, and to our 
Program Chairman and all those 
responsible for the development of 
the diversified program of the 1955 
Convention that so successfully 
met the needs of many special in- 
terest groups. 


Culture must evolve or it must die; still culture hangs together like 
parquetry, and the only healthy change is a slow one. One has no 
choice but to be a partner in all this, and the most successful society 
is that whose culture calls forth the best from its citizens and responds 
to the best in them in turn. Man, society, and culture are all one, 


Siamese triplets which must die together, not separately. 


“Know 


Thyself” means knowing all of these.—-Witt1am Howe ts in Back 


of History. 


The foundation of democracy is faith in the capacities of human 
nature; faith in human intelligence and in the power of pooled and 
co-operative experience. It is not belief that these things are com- 
plete but that, if given a show, they will grow and be able to generate 
progressively the knowledge and wisdom needed to guide collective 


action.—JoOHN 


A society of free individuals in which all, through their own work, 
contribute to the liberation and enrichment of the lives of others, is 
the only environment in which any individual can really grow nor- 
mally to his full stature —Joun Dewey. 
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Briefing the JOURNALS 


LoriENE MaLamutu, “Good 
Speech Pays Off,” Jobs, 5 (Octo- 
ber, 1954), pp. 14-15. 


Jobs in the field of speech are 
available in great variety—from the 
specialization cases of organically 
damaged people to the specialization 
of Shakespearean reading—and in 
every part of the country. Job oppor- 
tunities are becoming more plentiful 
as there is an accelerating public 
recognition of the importance of good 
speech. The whole area of speech 
work may be divided into the two 
chief subareas of public address and 
clinical speech, and each of these may 
be further subdivided. There are 
many opportunities, especially where 
there are enlightened school admin- 
istrators, in the field of the relation- 
ships of emotional stress and psycho- 
logical pressure on the one hand and 
speech difficulties on the other. 


Jane A. Harris, “The Dancing 
Time of Your Life,” Student Life, 
XXI (November, 1954), pp. 20- 
21. 


This is an essay by a physical edu- 
cation teacher on the social benefits 
to be derived from dancing and is 
directed specifically to the attention 
of teenagers. But it would be a good 
thing for counselors to read before 
putting it into the hands of youngsters 
who could particularly benefit from 
its contents. 

“Somewhere in the junior or senior 
high school, every teen-ager should 
have an opportunity to learn how to 
dance. . Dancing is like con- 
versation. You hold your partner’s 
interest through the use of natural, 
interesting speech. In dancing, you 
must hold your partner's interest 
through the use of variety and inter- 
esting step combinations.” Every 
kind of dancing from the waltz to the 
Hokey Pokey is recommended for its 
specific potential benefits. 
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Roy F. Street, “Working with 
Parents of Retarded Children,” 
NEA Journal, 43 (November, 
1954), pp. 488-489. 


Two illustrations are given of ex- 
periences in working with parents of 
slow learning children in order to 
illustrate in particular some sound 
general principles of procedure. 
Among those principles given are: A 
teacher should not attempt to make a 
diagnosis which is beyond the scope 
of his training, but should encourage 
the parents to obtain expert opinion. 
A positive approach is better than a 
negative one—accomplishments and 
capabilities should be stressed as much 
as pé@ssible. Since feelings are 
changéd more by actions than words 
an action program should be followed. 


McDonaLp Huvcues, “Senior 
Career-College Day,” The Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 38 
(November, 1954), pp. 45-48. 


Here is a report on the actual opera- 
tion of a career-college day as it 
evolved from its origin as a one-day 
program for seniors only in 1948 to 
a week-long activity last year. It is 
the program of the Industrial High 
School in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and 
is considered as “a vital part of the 
guidance program” there. Many and 
varied community and area resources 
are used now to make the program fit 
the needs of the pupils as nearly as 
possible. 


CHarLes McArtuur, “Person- 

alities of Public and Private 

School Boys,” Harvard Educa- 

tional Review, 24 (Fall, 1954), 

pp. 256-262. 

Here is a consideration of the effects 
of the subcultures of America on the 
personalities and values held by boys 
produced by those subcultures. Al- 
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though written about college-age 
people, the descriptions have very 
definite and valuable implications for 
those who desire a more adequate 
understanding of the influences which 
mold pre-adolescent and secondary 
school youths. 

In one subculture, in the lower- 
middle class, “Dominant values em- 
phasize the Future as the important 
time, the Individual as the important 
person, and Doing as the important 
aspect of personality. | However, 
many alternative values are permitted, 
even required, in our complex society: 
consider those held by corner gangs, 
intellectuals—or women!” In the case 
of the upper classes “. . . the time 
most valued is the Past, the persons 
who matter bear a Lineal relation to 
oneself, and Being is the most valued 
aspect of the person.” Counselors 
should, therefore, use different tech- 
niques in guiding individuls from dif- 
ferent social classes. 


Ropert W. Epcar and LORENE 
K. Fox, “The Importance of 
People,” Educational Leader- 
ship, XII (March, 1955), pp. 
357-360. 


In this issue of Educational Leader- 
ship, devoted to the theme of working 
together at home and abroad, the 
fundamental philosophy which the 
guidance movement has been advocat- 
ing is given emphasis by Edgar and 
Fox. They stress the extreme impor- 
tance of seeing to it that in order to 
have a cooperating world we must 
have individuals who are not handi- 
capped by certain misunderstandings. 
The areas in which misunderstandings 
must be prevented in the develop- 
ment of our young citizens are the 
differences among people in their color 
(“. . . not just a local matter... 
when children live in a city where 
schools are segregated” ), their poverty 
or wealth (“. school children 
learn attitudes of condescension while 
filling ‘Thanksgiving baskets for the 
‘poor’”), their literacy, their religion, 
and their techniques (“People who 
are so accustomed to machines, to 
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science and technology, that they come 
to label as ignorant those people who 
do not have such things, are cut off 
from participating in building a world 
civilization” ). 


Exprince E. Scates and Perci- 
vaL W. Hupson, “How Gainful 
Employment Affect the Accom- 
plishment of Development Tasks 
of Adolescent Boys,” The School 
Review, LXIII (January, 1955), 
pp. 31-37. 


A study of 150 boys in grades seven 
to twelve, aged 14 to 17, in Pittsburgh 
schools shows that out-of-school em- 
ployment is “a type of experience 
which promotes the accomplishment 
of the developmental tasks of adoles- 
cence—experience which cannot be 
had within academic walls.” The 
study refines the definition of the 
educational value of work experience, 
a value which has been for years 
recognized in a general way by educa- 
tors. An interview procedure was 
used to gather data on the relation- 
ships between the boys’ experiences 
in the work world and the develop- 
mental phases common to youth. One 
interesting phase of the report gives 
in numerical values changing rela- 
tionships between parents and boys 
due to the employment of the boys. 
This included parental attitude toward 
employment, toward freedom in social 
activities and toward freedom in 
spending. 

The evidence presented in the study 
“should stimulate schools to exploit 
this educational medium according to 
some such pattern as that developed 
in Oakland.” 


Joun Mackenzie Cory, “The 

Undetermined Profession,” 

American Library Association 

Bulletin, 49 (March, 1955), pp. 

109-113. 

Work as a librarian is called “the 
undetermined profession” because 
some phases of the work are not com- 
pletely developed. Various phases of 
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the occupation of librarian are ex- 
amined by a librarian of extensive ex- 
perience. He discusses the extent to 
which a librarian engages in profes- 
sional tasks and in routine activity, the 
phases of the work which necessitates 
extensive education in library school, 
the speed with which administrative 
and executive type jobs may be se- 
cured, ways in which standards of 
library work may be improved, and 
whether or not librarianship is truly 
a profession. Cory’s comments should 
be useful in working with a secondary 
school or college student who is con- 
sidering the desirability of library 
work. 


Joun R. Bertranp, “Period of 
Transition from School to Col- 
lege, a Challenge and an Oppor- 
tunity,” Junior College Journal, 
XXV (March, 1955), pp. 376- 
384. 


“Student losses are costly, socially 
and economically, both to the in- 
dividual and to his society. The 
chances for social and economic waste 
increase with the percentage of stu- 
dent losses.” Such is the summary of 
reasons for doing what can be done 
to make better the necessary adjust- 
ments of college freshmen who, for 
the most part, are undergoing their 
first extended separation from home 
and are being introduced to a new 
competitive environment without the 
social support of the communities in 
which they grew up. 

The junior college is described as 
in a particularly advantageous posi- 
tion as a community college to meet 
the needs of individuals struggling to 
become well adjusted individuals in 
all of the many aspects of their be- 
ings. In the writer’s imaginary “Col- 
lege Able” guidance services are 
strongly emphasized in a very well 
rounded description of how those 
services fit into a total educational 
program. 


ALBERT C. Jacoss, “Student Per- 
sonnel,” Educational Record, 36 
(January, 1955), pp. 38-40. 
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The American Council on Educa- 
tion in 1952 established a Commission 
on Student Personnel as the first step 
in a plan for the reorganization of the 
Council’s program of planning and 
development. So far the Commission 
has limited itself largely to the con- 
sideration of “philosophy, objectives, 
and approaches.” It proposes to 
“stimulate informed discussion and ac- 
tion” rather than to try to develop a 
credo and seek ways of “selling” that 
credo. 

The Commission is concerned “with 
eliciting greater recognition of the 
opportunity which the teacher has in 
working with students” to perform 
guidance services. It is especially in- 
terested in cooperating with profes- 
sional organizations in the field of 
student personnel work. It is also 
studying the students in relation to 
their organizations, particularly fra- 
ternities and sororities. It is setting 
up a committee to examine “the role 
of student personnel specialists in re- 
spect to campus values” and the out- 
comes of college efforts to develop 
moral and spiritual values as they ex- 
hibit themselves in the lives of in- 
dividual students. 


James M. O’Hara, “Permissive 
or Directive,” Adult Leadership, 
3 (March, 1955), pp. 22-23. 


Mr. Con (Conformist), Miss Ind 
(Individualist), and Mr. Con-Ind 
(Conformist-Individualist) are de- 
scribed as members of certain college 
classes. They prefer, respectively, di- 
rective, permissive, and a combination 
method of instruction. Mr. Ab (Ab- 
dicative), Mr. Dir (Directive), and 
Mr. Stim (Stimulative) are the pro- 
fessors with characteristics indicated 
by their names. O’Hara reports a 
study of his in which he attempted to 
measure the effects of the pairing of 
the different type students with the 
different professors on the learning 
of the students. He says that “Where 
compatibility was high, learning was 
high. Where compatibility was low, 
learning was low. The moderate in- 
dividuals . . . in terms, for example, 
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of wanting direction or freedom . . . 
were medium or high learners in a 
variety of situations.” 


Cuar.es N. STALKER and GRACE 
M. KniTTER, “Our Students Need 
Our Friendliness to Keep Them 
in High School,” New York State 
Education, XLII (March, 1955), 
pp. 390-391. 


This article, based on a study by 
the boys’ adviser in a Rochester, New 
York, high school, is of interest be- 
cause it is one that adds to our knowl- 
edge of what pupils think of the 
schools they attend. It is based on a 
sampling of 100 cases out of a class 
of 371 members. The follow-up 
study was conducted by mail and 
interview. In the replies to what 
characteristics of teachers rated as 
“remembered as best” that which was 
“most emphatic and most frequently 
repeated was friendliness.” Here is a 
hint for counselors who are interested 
in improving the classroom teachers’ 
contributions to guidance programs. 


Pasco Roca, “Problems of 
Adapting Intelligence Scales 
from One Culture to Another,” 
The High School Journal, 38 
(January, 1955), pp. 124-132. 
The Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Educa- 
tion of Puerto Rico has translated and 
adapted for use in the Puerto Rican 
schools three of the best known in- 
struments for measuring intelligence: 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren; Stanford-Binet Scale, Revised, 
Form 1; and the Goodenough Intelli- 
gence Test. At least three types of 
problems were encountered. One was 
due to differences in cultural prac- 
tices, e.g., an item dealing with pic- 
nics was inappropriate since the 
Puerto Rican children do not often go 
on picnics. Another was because of 
differences in flora and fauna, e.g., 
an item dealing with skunks, an ani- 
mal unknown on the island. A third 
type involved differences in relative 
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difficulty of words changed from one 
language to the other. 

The Puerto Rican children were 
found to score lower than American 
children even after all possible ad- 
justments were made. “There is no 
doubt that no matter how well an 
intelligence scale is adapted from one 
differences, which will make the chil- 
dren of the second culture score lower 
ren of the second culture score lower 
than those from the first. The proper 
interpretation of these facts is to con- 
sider whatever average is obtained as 
equivalent to an IQ of 100.” On the 
Wechsler the Puerto Rican children 
averaged 87.94 IQ and on the Stand- 
ard-Binet 95.65 IQ. On the Good- 
enough test, except for ages 5 and 6, 
the Spanish speaking children were 
also lower. 


WiuiaM L. “Develop- 

ing Status for Members of Minor- 

ity Groups,” The Bulletin of the 

National Association of Second- 

ary-School Principals, 39 

(March, 1955), pp. 58-62. 

The principal of Manual High 
School in Denver describes the de- 
velopment of better relationships be- 
tween races in his high school. In 
1953 the racial composition of the 
student body at Manual was 32.1% 
Anglo, 35.2% Negro, 25% Spanish, 
and 7.7% Oriental. Until during 
World War II there were many ac- 
tivities of the school in which racial 
segregation was practiced. But now 
discrimination is described as having 
been eliminated. “The philosophy of 
the school is that a student is an in- 
dividual, to be appraised as such. 
His membership in one or another 
racial group is incidental.” This 
philosophy has been extended to social 
as well as athletic and academic 
affairs. 

“So long as attention remains fixed 
on what people call the ‘Negro prob- 
lem’ or “The Spanish problem’ or ‘the 
Japanese problem,’ there is likely to 
be little progress in the development 
of equality of status for all students. 
No group as a whole can have, ac- 
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quire, or develop status. Generalities 
and unrealistic attitudes usually result 
when people think in terms of groups 
rather than individuals. It is only as 
we live, work, play, laugh, and weep 
together as individuals that true status 
is recognized.” 


Kermit Epsy, “Bread and Stone 
of Workers Education,” The Phi 
Delta Kappan, XXXVI (Febru- 
ary, 1955), pp. 187-190. 


Professor Eby insists that it is the 
part of wisdom to see to it that pupils 
who are to be the workers of the fu- 
ture be taught labor history “for with- 
out history man loses his feeling of 
continuity with his fellows. And 
without a feeling of continuity—in 
other words, of community—how else 
can a man feel but segmented, alien 
to himself and to his own?” 

A student of Eby’s in doing research 
for a thesis interviewed men of the 
Gary community and found that a 
large portion of them’ retained the 
dreams of “Horatio Alger, a myth 
learned over and over again in the 
American public school system . . .” 
and “none of these men who worked 
in the Gary steel mills had been 
taught a common-sense knowledge 
of their community, of the mills, of 
what unions meant, and of what rights 
labor might expect. These men of 
the mills had been taught to look at 
the world from the viewpoint of the 
white-collar worker; in other words, 
from the viewpoint of the safely 
middle-class and non-controversial 
school teacher. . ” In the par- 
lance of the guidance specialist, their 
socio-economic guidance had _ been 
woefully inadequate. They had be- 
come the segmented men of Rieman’s 
lonely crowd. 

A third essential of workers’ educa- 
tion should be the inculcation in the 
workers of a sense of “commitment” 
to the advancement of the welfare of 
his fellow man. Then, if the workers 
went on strike they would understand 
why, for “Men do not risk their lives 
and livelihoods in strike, or in any 
battle in which they enter voluntarily 
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without benefit of draft, for anything 
less than a vision.” 


DorotHy THompson, “Which 
Way Today’s Youth?” Ladies’ 
Home Journal, LXII (March, 
1955), pp. 11, 14, 16, 128. 


This is excellent reading for 
strengthening understanding of how 
today’s youth got in the condition it 
is in, why it is so “undisciplined,” so 
delinquent. Miss Thompson traces 
the influence which have borne on the 
development of the maturing genera- 
tion. She points out two apparently 
contradictory manifestations in the 
actions of modern youth in Russia, 
Germany, France, Britain, and the 
United States. One of these is a 
nihilistic “don’t care” attitude and 
the other is a turning toward religion. 
She relates the two and poses the 
question as to which shall prove 
dominant. 


“Organization and Operation of 
USES State Inventories of Job 
Openings,” The Labor Market 
and Employment Security (Feb- 
ruary, 1955), p. 13. 


The process of matching excess 
workers in one area with jobs in areas 
where there is a shortage of workers 
is called “clearance.” One of the 
chief tools used in clearance is the 
State Inventory of Job Openings 
which is issued bi-weekly by each 
state USES office and lists job orders 
for which localities desire out-of-area 
referrals. These inventories utilize 
DOT code numbers. Clearance is 
made for only those jobs which meet 
certain criteria including an inade- 
quate local supply of workers and em- 
ployer willingness to accept out-of- 
area applicants. 


Hans H. Strupp, “An Objective 
Comparison of Rogerian and 
Psychoanalytic Techniques,” 
Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy, 19 (February, 1955), pp. 
1-7. 
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A partial report of work done on a 
doctoral dissertation at George Wash- 
ington University, this is a comparison 
between techniques used by eight 
psychologists of the Rogerian orienta- 
tion and seven psychologists of the 
psychoanalytic persuasion. The fif- 
teen responded to a series of 27 state- 
ments which had been excerpted from 
actual therapeutie interviews. 

Three major findings were reported: 
75.5% of the responses of the Roger- 
ians restated, clarified, or reflected 
while 14.2% of the responses of the 
psychoanalysts were classified. 
Rogerians showed a significant de- 
cline in the number of reflective re- 
sponses as the level of experience in- 
creased but the other psychologists 
did not. “Analyzed Rogerians, like 
other therapists whose training has 
included personal analysis, show sig- 
nificantly fewer silent responses (pas- 
sive acceptance ).” 


RicuHarp Boyp “Criti- 
cal Crossroads,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, 56 (March, 1955), 
pp. 309-315. 


“Urgent as is the need for more 
school buildings, more and _ better 
paid teachers, and remedies for the 
various other ills plaguing the schools 
and colleges, school teachers and 
educationists see the real crisis as the 
question whether the people of the 
United States can provide for all 
children an education sufficiently di- 
versified to cope with the wide varia- 
tions among human beings. That 
education must provide comparable 
standards of quality for the child who 
is tomorrow’s artisan or scientist, sales- 
man or scholar, homemaker or actress.” 

Ballou sees “Four major questions” 
that “must be faced and answered 
wisely in the context of actual school 
situations all over the nation if we 
are to realize the potentialities of free 
universal schooling. “The first is 
the widespread confusion of equality 
of opportunity with identity of 
opportunity. The second is the 
question of emphasis on genuine 
concern with the values of which such 
standards as “grades” are just the 


tangible and humanly fallible sym- 
bols. The third problem is what to 
do about the confusion of unity with 
agreement. His fourth area for im- 
provement centers around “the _his- 
toric and peculiarly American faith in 
progress and in human perfectibil- 
ity. . . .” He sees phases of our 
well-being other than the material as 
in need of greater relative emphasis— 
contemplation, sensitivity to beauty, 
and faith, for example. 


Kotinsky and Juxes V. 
CoLeMAN, “Mental Health as an 
Educational Goal,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, 56 (February, 
1955), pp. 267-276. 


This is a level-headed considera- 
tion of relationships of mental health 
development and the work of the 
schools. It points out the unwisdom 
of introducing “mental health” as a 
largely independent and _ disparate 
element in workaday school programs. 
It emphasizes, rather, that “democ- 
racy on the march demands that the 
schools uphold the ideal of the dignity 
and worth of each individual, and 
that they exemplify it in their prac- 
tices. What happens, then, when 
children are called upon to live by 
one ethic in school and by another 
at home and in the community?” 

Attention of enthusiastically pro- 
gressive school people is directed to 
the fact that “attitudes and ideals are 
always on the make, and it may very 
well be that other influences, like the 
home and the mass media, say, are 
psychologically far more _ strategic 
than the school in their development.” 

“It seems clear that the school can 
make its contribution to the healthy 
development of children most fully 
by doing its educational job more 
perspicaciously, rather than by mak- 
ing wide detours to take in mental 
health or by calling every act and 
practice that deals with children more 
kindly, with greater consideration of 
their feelings, an example of ‘the 
mental hygiene point of view!’ ” 
—EMoryY Wes.ey, Louisville 
(Kentucky) Public Schools. 
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N.V.G.A. SECTION CHAIRMEN (1955-1956) 


INTEREST SECTIONS 
1. Older Workers 


Chairman: W. G. Scott, Employment Advisor, National Employment Serv- 
ice, Unemployment Insurance Commission, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 

Physically and Emotionally Handicapped 

Chairman: Sol Warren, New York Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
New York, N. Y. Chairman-elect: Helen Becht, National Tuberculosis 
Assn., New York, N. Y. Secretary: John D. Colby, Bur. of Employees 
Compensation, Dept. of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

Military Personnel 


— James D. Teller, Headquarters USAF, 2305T-8, Washington 25, 


Veterans 

Chairman: Joseph Samler, Chief, Survey Officer (Counseling), Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C, 

Women 

Chairmon: Eunice Roberts, Asst. Dean of Faculties, Indiana Univ., Bloom- 
ington, Ind. Chairman-elect: Margaret B. Fisher, Dean of Students, 
Mills Coll., Oakland 13, Calif. Secretary: Mary Lichliter, Director of 
Guidance, Lindenwood Coll., St. Charles, Mo. 

Gifted 

aaa og Carl O, Peets, Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati 7, 

io. 


Youth 

Chairman: Elizabeth S. Johnson. Bur. of Labor Standards, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. Chairman-eleci: Estelle Feldman, 
Director of Guidance, Bd. of Education, New Haven, Conn. 

Mentally Retarded 

Chairman: Charles A. Gambert, School Psychologist, Bd. of Education, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


FUNCTIONAL SECTIONS 
1. Occupational Research 
Chairman: Delmont K. Byrn, Asst. Professor of Education, Univ. of Michi- 
e , Ann Arbor, Mich. Chairman-elect: Seymour Wolfbein, Bur. of 
bor Statistics, Washington 25, D.C. Secretary: Catherine Beachley, 
County Schools, Hagerstown, Md. 
Group Methods 
Chairman: Mildred S. Fox, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Ill. 
or Norman Lowenstein, James Madison High School, Brooklyn, 


Placement and Follow-Up 

Chairman: Gordon Anderson, Personnel] Director, Community Consolidated 
Schools, Evanston, III. 

Prediction of Oceupational Adjustment 

Vocational Counseling 

Chairman: John T. Simmons, 7310 Woodward, Detroit 2, Mich. Chairman- 
elect: Robert Darling, Delaware Dept. of Public Instruction, Dover, Del. 

Audio-Visual 

Chairman: John Charlton, Director, Child Development and Guidance, 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Dover, 

Business and Industrial Personnel 

Chairman: Helen G. Curran, Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N.Y. Chairman-elect: 
G. E. Sutherland, AGT Development Department, Employee Relations 
Section. General Electric Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. Publicity Chairman: 
aa E. Smith, Dean of Women, Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, 


Rural Guidance Services 


Chairman: Ralph Roberts, Professor of Education. Univ. of Alabama, 
University, Ala. Chairman-elect: Virginia Huifstedler, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Austin, Tex. 
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